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"Evolutions  in  Expression:  Minimalism  and  Post- 
Minimalism  from  the  Permanent  Collection"  presents 
the  work  of  eleven  artists  who  came  to  prominence 
in  the  late  1960s  and  early  1970s  and  who  were 
known  primarily  as  Minimalists.  This  exhibition  exam- 
ines the  changing  forms  of  these  artists'  works,  as 
they  have  evolved  from  Minimalist  reserve  and  control 
IntrOQUCtlOri  and  a  preference  for  the  geometric  to  a  gestural  and 

exuberant  art,  one  whose  expressive  range  has  broad- 
ened significantly.  Seen  together,  the  works  document 
both  a  visual  and  thematic  reaction  to  the  reductive 
formalism  that  dominated  the  critical  discourse  of  the 
sixties  and  seventies. 

Frank  Stella,  Brice  Marden,  and  Robert  Morris 
were  first-generation  Minimalists  whose  non-illusory 
work  of  the  mid-1960s  set  the  standard  for  artists  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  decade.  Slightly  younger  mem- 
bers of  this  first  generation,  Larry  Bell,  Mel  Bochner, 
Joel  Shapiro,  and  Richard  Tuttle,  reconciled  Concep- 
tual art  with  the  Minimalist  creed.  By  1975  a  new 
generation  had  emerged,  one  indebted  to  the  austere 
mode  of  the  Minimalists.  The  works  produced  by  Jen- 
nifer Bartlett,  Jackie  Winsor,  Elizabeth  Murray,  and 
Susan  Rothenberg  in  the  1960s  and  1970s  was  com- 
mitted to  the  abstract  and  the  geometric.  In  their 
work  of  the  1980s,  however,  we  find  movement,  for- 
mal complexity,  spatial  ambiguity,  and  theatricality,  all 
playing  an  important  role.  How  each  of  these  artists, 
as  well  as  the  first-generation  Minimalists,  made  the 
transition  from  one  sensibility  to  the  other  is  the  sub- 
ject of  "Evolutions  in  Expression." 

Minimalism  was  described  in  1965  by  philosopher- 
critic  Richard  Wollheim  as  art  with  "minimal  art  con- 
tent." The  self-referential  objects  eluded  imaginative 
associations;  narrative  and  expressiveness  were 
avoided.  From  an  art  historical  perspective,  Minimal- 
ism was  seen  as  a  classicizing  reaction  to  the  "roman- 
tic" exuberance  of  1950s  Abstract  Expressionism.  In  a 
cultural  context,  Minimalism  reflected  American  mass 
production  and  industrial  abundance.  To  further  their 
reductive,  repetitive  and  impersonal  aesthetic, 
painters  and  sculptors  appropriated  materials  from 
industry:  Dacron  sailcloth,  masonite,  and  fiberglass 
supports  instead  of  canvas;  spray  guns  for  applying 
enamel  and  metallic  paint,  thereby  avoiding  evidence 
of  process  and  the  artist's  touch;  and  aluminum,  fiber- 
glass, and  polyester  instead  of  stone  or  bronze.  The 
artists  chose  these  industrially  produced  materials  for 
their  matter-of-factness  and  the  implication  of  cultural 
authority  assigned  to  industry  and  technology.  That 
authority  extended  an  impact  into  critical  discourse, 
ultimately  providing  the  definition  of  what  modern  art 
should   be:  an  art  without  symbolism,   messages,  or 


personal  associations,  utilizing  a  vocabulary  of  purity, 
primacy,  and  immediacy. 

The  shift  away  from  Minimalism  began  in  the  1970s 
and  was  described  by  critic  Robert  Pincus-Witten  as 
"postminimalism,"  an  art  that  challenged  the  reductive 
formalist  sensibility  and  rejected  the  cult  of  imperson- 
ality. The  shift  was  toward  a  highly  personal  art  that 
permitted  reaction  to  the  events  of  the  time.  Socially, 
the  economic  boom  was  over;  the  Vietnam  War  and 
Watergate  provided  political  challenges;  and  an 
increased  awareness  of  the  environment  called  for 
social  activism.  In  the  arts,  Pop,  which  appeared  as 
early  as  1956  in  England,  France,  and  the  United 
States  and  drew  its  subject  matter  from  popular  cul- 
ture, including  advertising  and  the  media,  reintro- 
duced representation  and  led  to  a  reversal  of  abstract, 
reductivist  tendencies.  The  collapse  of  the  Minimalist 
model  resulted  in  a  transformation  of  art  that  insti- 
gated a  return  to  earlier  aesthetic  values.  This  transi- 
tion, in  turn,  generated  a  new  era  of  art,  which  the 
critics  termed  "postmodern."  The  postmodern  was 
marked  by  the  dissolution  of  traditional  categories 
between,  for  instance,  painting  and  sculpture  and 
sculpture  and  furniture,  by  stylistic  diversity,  the  use 
of  metaphor,  and  the  primacy  of  content  over  form. 
The  postmodern  sensibility  that  embraced  Post- 
Minimalism  led  in  the  late  1970s  to  a  new  eclecticism 
in  painting  and  sculpture — an  art  which  Pincus-Witten 
dubbed  "maximalism" — an  art  characterized  by  the 
reemergence  of  expressiveness,  an  ironic  awareness 
and  cultivation  of  art  history,  and  a  new  reliance  on 
illusionism. 

Beginning  in  the  late  1970s,  the  artists  represented 
in  this  exhibition  moved  away  from  the  propositions 


of  Minimalism  toward  an  art  with  historical 
antecedents  in  the  Baroque:  qualities  of  painterliness 
and  depth  rather  than  linearity  and  emphasis  on  the 
plane;  multiplicity  and  obscurity  rather  than  unity  and 
clarity.  The  Minimalist  inclination  for  constraint  gave 
way  to  an  elaborate  lexicon  of  dynamic,  often  organic 
forms  that  marked  a  renewed  investigation  of  spatial 
organization.  No  longer  was  the  object's  space 
restricted  by  delineating  geometric  lines;  working 
space  became  sensuous,  dramatic,  and  open.  Somber 
and  subtle  color,  often  a  schematic  and  defining  ele- 
ment in  Minimalist  art,  yielded  to  mixed  and  often 
brilliant  hues.  These  expressive  chromatics  imbued 
the  work  with  an  emotive  immediacy,  as  did  the 
bravura  brushstrokes  and  gestural  lushness.  Colors, 
texture,  and  substance,  in  an  agitated  intricacy  of 
forms,  unite  in  an  energetic  and  sensual  mode  in 
works  that  often  blur  the  boundaries  between  paint- 
ing and  sculpture.  By  the  1980s,  artists  were  showing 
a  renewed  interest  in  content,  whether  in  the  form  of 
direct  representation,  as  with  Jennifer  Bartlett,  or 
implied  reference,  as  with  Frank  Stella.  Imagery  and 
meaning  is  now  a  significant  part  of  the  work  of  all 
eleven  artists  represented  in  this  exhibition.  Each  one 
has  maintained  a  distinctive  vision  and  each  has  made 
a  Post-Minimalist  progression  to  a  more  personal  art 
that  is  as  open  to  new  areas  of  material,  shape,  and 
color  as  it  is  to  novel  sensuous  experience. 
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Jennifer  Bartlett 


Jennifer  Bartlett  arrived  in  New  York  in  1968  at  a 
time  when  Minimalism  was  becoming  the  dominant 
artistic  style.  That  same  year,  she  began  to  use  I -foot- 
square  steel  plates  as  the  basic  module  for  her  paint- 
ings. Although  Bartlett  maintains  that  these  units  did 
not  develop  from  Minimalist  sculpture,  she  shared  the 
Minimalist  concern  for  ordering  systems  and  sequen- 
tially. She  also  engaged  the  artistic  ideas  of  the  Con- 
ceptualists,  including  the  use  of  mathematical  systems 
to  determine  the  placement  of  her  paint  within  each 
module. 

The  painted  steel  plates  that  compose  Falcon 
Avenue,  Seaside  Walk,  Dwight  Street.  Jarvis  Street, 
Greene  Street  (1976)  are  formatted  on  a  grid.  The 
deliberate  and  controlled  method  is  subverted,  how- 
ever, by  the  energetic  painting  style  and  by  references 
to  the  home.  Bartlett  has  called  the  house  "just  a 
given  image"  that  she  likes  to  use — "its  construction  is 


Falcon  Avenue,  Seaside  Walk,  Dwight  Street.  Jarvis  Street,  Greene  Street.    1976 


very  abstract,  just  squares  that  are  very  stable  and 
that  are  divisible  in  an  interesting  number  of  ways." 
And  yet  the  house  image  symbolizes  the  realm  of 
human  activity  and  focuses  on  personal  life.  It  is  pre- 
sented five  times  and  suggests  the  five  different  life 
stages  that  Bartlett  says  she  had  experienced  by  that 
time — birth,  childhood,  marriage,  graduate  school, 
divorce — at  five  different  addresses.  It  is  an  autobio- 
graphic, semi-Conceptualist  piece  in  which  the  grid 
format  is  used  as  a  window.  Each  of  the  first  four  sec- 
tions is  painted  in  a  different  way;  the  fifth  consists  of 
four  units  from  each  of  the  previous  sections. 

Beginning  in  the  late  1970s  Bartlett  abandoned  the 
grid,  no  longer  needing  it  as  a  structural  device.  She 
introduced  instead  an  encyclopedic  variety  of  styles 
and  techniques.  As  a  Post-Minimalist,  she  brought 
back  multiplicity  of  reading  and  explored  the  possibili- 
ties of  subject  matter.  Significantly  novel  to  Bartlett's 


work  in  the  1980s  was  the  combination  of  three- 
dimensional  objects  with  lushly  executed  paintings. 
The  objects,  placed  directly  on  the  floor,  are  real  ver- 
sions of  those  depicted  in  the  painting.  In  Bats:  The 
Countryman  (1989),  the  table  and  cone  create  a  sense 
of  place  and  break  the  conventions  of  two-dimen- 
sional illusion.  Here  imaginative  association  and  narra- 
tive are  fundamental  to  the  work,  which  takes  Wallace 
Stevens'  poems  "The  Auroras  of  Autumn"  as  its 
source.  Stevens'  highly  visual  imagery  describes  the 
battle  of  the  artistic  idea  against  the  sky  as  the  poet 
opens  the  door  of  his  house  (his  consciousness)  to 
find  that  the  sky  is  on  fire.  Many  of  Stevens'  poetic 
metaphors  appear  in  Bartlett's  painting:  the  owl,  ser- 
pent, moon,  flames,  clouds,  and  bats.  In  this  piece,  as 
in  Bartlett's  other  recent  works,  her  early  efforts  in 
Minimalism  and  Conceptualism  have  evolved  into  a 
romantic  and  painterly  figuration. 


Bats:  The  Countryman.    1989 


Larry  Bell 


Larry  Bell  began  exhibiting  his  pristine  glass  sculptures 
in  the  early  1960s,  when  their  geometric  abstraction 
identified  them  with  the  Minimalist  movement  of  the 
period.  Bell  had  first  experimented  with  glass  as  an 
aesthetic  medium  in  art  school.  He  started  by  incor- 
porating glass  and  mirrors  into  canvas  and  then  began 
making  three-dimensional  canvas  constructions.  He 
then  shifted  to  making  cubes  using  glass  only.  These 
early  glass  sculptures  were  framed  boxes  of  mirrored 
and  transparent  glass  that  exploited  optical  illusion 
through  reflection  and  refraction.  For  several  years, 
Bell  worked  toward  a  more  perceptually  ambiguous 
imagery  by  reducing  his  boxes  to  essentials  and  dis- 
pensing with  mirrored  surfaces  in  favor  of  translucent 
mineral  coatings,  which  introduced  color  into  his 
work. 

Untitled  (1967)  is  one  of  a  group  of  glass  cubes  in 
which   Bell  concentrated  on  the  investigation  of  light 


Untitled.   1967 


passing  through  cubic  volumes.  Precisely  crafted,  the 
evanescent  gray  coloring  is  the  result  of  a  metalizing 
process  in  which  Bell  put  the  glass  cube  into  a  huge 
vacuum  chamber.  He  then  added  various  metallic  and 
mineral  substances  into  the  chamber  that  vaporized  at 
high  temperatures  and  were  deposited  as  they  cooled 
onto  the  glass  surface.  Multiple  transparent,  reflective, 
and  opaque  surfaces  are  possible  with  this  method. 
Placed  at  eye  level  on  a  clear  plastic  base,  Untitled 
invites  the  viewer  to  participate  in  the  interplay  of 
light,  space,  reflections,  and  transparency. 

Bell  moved  away  from  the  Minimalist  pieces  to 
more  open  and  environmental  works  around  1970. 
Later  in  the  decade  he  used  the  glass  coloring  system 
to  create  drawings  on  paper  and  in  1979  he  returned 
to  canvas.  With  a  large  laminating  press,  he  fused  vari- 
ous materials  onto  canvas.  Often  recycled  from  other 
works,  these  materials  included  plastic,  colored  met- 


als, and  assorted  types  of  paper.  Via  del  Hombre  Rojo 
(1991)  continues  Bell's  long  preoccupation  with  color; 
its  large  scale  and  complexities  of  shape  and  surface 
are  a  great  distance  away,  however,  from  the  precise 
and  reductive  glass  cubes.  A  brilliantly  colored  synthe- 
sis of  discarded  materials,  recycled  matter,  and  artist's 
marks,  Via  del  Hombre  Rojo  is  a  sensual  work,  not  log- 
ical, yet  still  indicative  of  Bell's  concerns  with  technol- 
ogy and  reflective  surfaces.  Composed  with  no  pre- 
conceived design  concept,  these  large  works  are  loose 
and  experimental,  exploiting  the  expressive  possibili- 
ties of  fragmented  form,  color  relationships,  and  com- 
positional combinations. 


Via  del  Hombre  Rojo.   I  99  I 


Mel  Bochner 


In  the  mid-1960s,  Mel  Bochner  was  instrumental  in 
the  development  of  the  movements  now  known  as 
Post-Minimalism  and  Conceptualism.  During  these 
early  years  of  his  career,  he  eschewed  the  Minimalist 
regard  for  high-tech  metal  forms,  choosing  instead 
paper  and  canvas  cloth,  even  though  his  geometric, 
repetitive  vocabulary  evoked  Minimalist  concerns.  By 
the  1970s,  Bochner  was  exploring  linguistic  and 
empirical  philosophy,  using  numbers,  counting  proce- 
dures, and  mathematical  propositions  to  express  his 
ideas. 

Triangular  and  Square:  First  Diagonal  (1974)  is  one 
of  a  group  of  drawings  Bochner  produced  in  the  early 


Triangular  and  Square:  First  Diagonal,   1974 


1970s  in  which  he  repeated  simple  shapes  along  a 
diagonal,  avoiding  the  reference  to  a  grid.  Placed  high 
in  the  visual  center  of  the  blank  sheet,  the  configura- 
tion generates  a  continuous  outline  that  makes  a  geo- 
metric silhouette  which  is  read  as  the  sum  of  the 
shapes.  Bochner  uses  the  triangle  and  square  as  tem- 
plates to  examine  issues  of  mapping  and  arrangement. 
In  the  late  1980s,  Bochner  made  a  radical  shift:  he 
began  to  paint  strong,  bold  lines  of  color  on  large, 
shaped  canvases.  December  (1984)  reveals  his  continu- 
ing interest  in  geometric  structure  but  with  an  added 
emphasis  on  gesture.  The  linear  foundation  of  Decem- 
ber was  created   in   oil   and   enamel   paint  with   a 


straightedge.  Loose  and  less  controlled  strokes 
develop  the  image  and  form  irregular  triangles  and 
open  configurations  of  polygons.  The  vibrant  yellows, 
greens,  and  orange  provide  the  energy  of  color. 
Despite  the  effect  of  spontaneity  and  the  lack  of  spa- 
tial viewpoint,  the  linear  skeleton  of  the  work  pre- 
dominates. In  this  sense,  Bochner's  new  expressive 
drawing  style  shares  with  his  earlier  reductive  geome- 
tries a  will  to  explore  the  logic  of  shape  relationships. 
As  a  Post-Minimalist,  Bochner  wants  to  reconcile  art's 
perceptual  and  cognitive  constituents — its  painterli- 
ness  and  its  geometry. 


December,   1984 


Brice  Marden 


After  Brice  Marden  moved  to  New  York  in  1963,  he 
began  making  paintings  in  which  he  eliminated  draw- 
ing and  color  in  order  to  concentrate  only  on  the 
painted  plane  itself — the  surface  and  the  shape  that 
contained  it.  He  produced  large,  monochromatic,  sin- 
gle panel  paintings  whose  reductive  format  of  abstrac- 
tion aligned  him  with  Minimalism.  By  1967,  Marden 
was  using  the  diptych  format  to  explore  how  two  dif- 
ferent colors  of  equal  weight  could  create  a  unified 
whole.  These  works  examined  the  issue  of  balance — 
the  balance  of  basic  elements  of  color,  shape,  and 
surface.  The  same  issue  is  the  focus  of  Marden's 
triptychs,  which  he  introduced  in  1969.  Summer  Table 
(1972)   is  a  rectangle  of  three  joined   panels,  each 


Summer  Table,   1972 


painted  in  subdued  tones  with  a  matte  finish.  The  lush 
but  even  opacity  of  the  surface  was  achieved  with 
beeswax,  applied  by  brush,  spatula,  and  a  small  paint- 
ing knife.  A  strip  of  the  canvas  was  left  bare  at  the 
bottom  edge,  where  drips  of  paint  and  errant  marks 
reveal  the  painting's  history.  Summer  Table  is  charac- 
teristic of  Marden's  paintings  of  this  period  in  its  liter- 
alness,  formal  austerity,  and  rectilinear  structure. 

Marden's  work  of  the  early  1980s,  by  contrast, 
began  to  address  space,  gesture,  light,  and  color  in  a 
flowing  linear  language.  He  was  inspired  by  patterns 
that  occurred  in  nature  as  well  as  in  Japanese  and 
Chinese  calligraphy.  Calligraphy  is  based  on  drawing 
and  while  drawing  had  always  been  a  substantive  part 


of  his  art,  Marden  developed  a  new  preoccupation 
with  it.  Bridge  Study  (1991)  is  one  of  a  group  of  draw- 
ings from  the  Cold  Mountain  series  in  which  he  com- 
bined his  fascination  with  the  art  of  calligraphy  and 
Chinese  poetry.  Using  a  subdued  chromatic  scale  of 
blacks,  grays,  and  whites,  he  drew  with  swift,  fluid 
strokes,  in  lines  that  unfold,  fluctuate,  collide,  and 
change  direction.  Bridge  Study  has  interlacing  forms,  an 
expressive  use  of  space,  and  discernable  erasures  and 
drips  that  provide  an  odd  texture.  Spirited  and  elegant 
in  its  openwork  configurations,  expansive  and  dimen- 
sional in  its  twisting  curvilinear  trails,  it  offers  an  emo- 
tive content  not  evident  in  Marden's  early  art. 


bridge  Study.   1991 


Robert  Morris 


In  the  course  of  his  career,  Robert  Morris  has  been 
involved  in  a  variety  of  art  forms,  from  Process  to 
Performance,  from  Minimalism  to  Neo-Expressionism. 
His  early  art  progressed  from  paint  on  canvas  to  wall- 
mounted  relief  construction  to  free-standing  sculp- 
ture. By  the  mid-1960s  he  had  established  a  reputa- 
tion as  a  leading  Minimalist  sculptor. 

In  these  Minimal  sculptures  of  the  1960s,  Morris 
sought  to  redirect  the  organizing  principles  of  sculp- 
ture away  from  gesture  and  reference  toward  the  uni- 
tary and  non-imagistic.  Using  a  vocabulary  of  con- 
tained simplified  geometric  forms,  he  created  works 
in  which  the  physical  properties  of  shape,  volume, 
texture,  materials,  and  light  were  equal — thus  reduc- 
ing the  sense  that  the  work  represented  or  signified 
something  else.  His  spare  vocabulary  is  revealed  in 
Untitled  (1966).  Composed  of  fiberglass,  its  inconspic- 
uous gray  coloring  and  flat  surface  is  neutral  and  non- 
expressive.  The  polyhedron  shape  is  formed  by  the 


Untitled.   1966 


joining  of  two  quadrilaterals.  At  their  juncture,  a  band 
of  light  generated  by  a  fluorescent  tube  covertly 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  each  polyhedron  glows  from 
a  center  of  polyester  resin  that  allows  the  light  to  sur- 
round the  piece.  The  viewer  is  confronted  with  an 
object  that  appears  simultaneously  solid  and  ethereal. 

The  last  years  of  the  1960s  saw  Morris  experi- 
menting with  a  variety  of  forms,  including  Perfor- 
mance art  and  films.  Between  1970  and  1980  he  cre- 
ated three  earthworks,  many  site-specific  installations, 
and  soft  felt  sculpture.  By  the  end  of  the  1970s,  Mor- 
ris' art  seemed  to  be  rejecting  every  Minimalist  tenet 
he  espoused  the  decade  before  in  favor  of  illusive  and 
even  sensual  imagery.  His  work  of  the  1980s  is  a  com- 
posite of  painting  (sometimes  drawing)  and  architec- 
ture that  rejects  the  Minimalist  precept  of  simplicity. 
It  uses  literary  and  metaphorical  references  to  politics, 
science,  and  power.  In  1983-84,  Morris  produced 
more  than  a  dozen  works  incorporating  brilliantly  col- 


ored works  on  paper  set  in  cast  Hydrocal  (a  plaster- 
like substance)  frames.  One  of  the  Firestorm  series, 
Untitled  presents  an  apocalyptic  vision  of  the  world  in 
flames  in  a  triptych  painting  set  in  the  center  of  a 
densely  carved  and  cut-out  frame.  The  two  side  pan- 
els of  the  painting  are  brightly  colored,  with  moving 
and  swirling  flame  tongues  of  red,  orange,  and  yellow. 
A  skeletal  face  emerges  from  the  deadened  hues  of 
gray  and  violet  in  the  middle  panel.  The  frame,  lightly 
painted  with  luminescent  green  and  yellow,  a  refer- 
ence perhaps  to  radioactivity,  is  filled  with  fossil-like 
bas-reliefs  of  body  parts  which  include  allusions  to 
masculine  potency  and  potential  for  destruction. 
Heroically  expressive  and  explicit,  Untitled  provides 
both  a  narrative  and  allegorical  image  of  mass  destruc- 
tion and  may  be  Morris'  critical  commentary  on  the 
political  and  social  failures  of  the  decade. 


Untitled.   1983-84 


Elizabeth  Murray 


Elizabeth  Murray  moved  to  New  York  in  1967  when 
Minimalism  was  flourishing,  and  her  use  of  abstraction 
and  geometry  parallels  Minimalist  concerns.  However, 
she  rejected  Minimalism's  theoretical  concerns  in 
favor  of  a  more  personal  and  complex  aesthetic.  She 
recalls  that  Minimal  art  inspired  rebellion  in  her,  that 
she  craved  the  physicality  of  art  making  and  especially 
of  painting  with  oil  on  canvas. 

In  the  early  1970s,  Murray  began  painting  geomet- 
ric abstractions  and  in  1974  started  using  bright  colors 
in  order  to  increase  the  work's  emotional  impact. 
Then,  in  1976,  she  pushed  her  painted  forms  out  of 
their  geometric  confinement  and  toward  biomor- 
phism.  Children  Meeting  (1978),  with  its  strong  colors 
and  inventive  shapes,  includes  the  bulbous,  amorphic 
patterns  that  had  begun  two  years  earlier  and  that 
would  eventually  be  included  in  all  of  Murray's  work. 


Children  Meeting,   1978 


The  diagonal  and  straight  lines  that  interrupt  the 
curved,  bulging  pink  and  green  forms  activate  the 
painting  surface  in  fast-moving,  agitated  directions.  In 
Children  Meeting,  irregular  rounded  shapes  suggestive 
of  nature  play  off  the  single,  rectangular  canvas,  which 
scarcely  contains  the  vigorous  and  strongly  colored 
composition. 

In  the  1980s,  Murray  merged  her  abstractions  with 
representational  imagery  and  also  began  to  fracture 
the  canvas.  Trembling  Foot  (1988),  with  its  hand-built, 
irregularly  modeled  canvas  that  loosely  resembles  the 
foot,  uses  fragmented,  overlapping  forms  to  explore 
illusive  space.  A  large-scale  relief  painting,  it  is  com- 
posed on  two  canvases  stretched  over  an  undulating 
wood  frame.  An  intricate  pattern  of  abstract  and 
organic  forms  covers  the  surface,  while  curving  lines 
trace  and  retrace  the  eye's  path  through  the  work. 


Various  recesses  and  protrusions  at  top  and  bottom 
echo,  augment,  grow  out  of,  and  complicate  the  inter- 
woven shapes.  At  the  lower  left,  a  lone  tiny  foot 
emerges  from  a  spermlike  tendril  that  points  to  the 
painting's  ovoid  center.  Trembling  Foot's  complex 
imagery  provides  for  multiple  interpretations  but 
strongly  hints  at  the  life-giving  process. 

Murray's  exploration  of  painting's  structural  possi- 
bilities, her  intertwining  and  biomorphic  shapes,  and 
her  use  of  shifting  perspective  and  scale  represent 
a  shift  from  a  Minimalist-inspired  style  to  a  reinvig- 
oration  of  painting.  Her  consuming  interest  in  paint 
application  and  in  works  that  incorporate  psycho- 
logical meaning  embody  what  we  have  come  to  call 
Post-Minimalism. 


Trembling  Foot.   I  988 


Susan  Rothenberg 


After  a  two-year  stint  teaching  art  in  Buffalo,  Susan 
Rothenberg  moved  to  New  York  City  in  1969.  She 
attempted  to  work  in  a  Minimalist  mode  but  rejected 
it  when  she  found  she  needed  to  deal  with  specific 
imagery.  Although  Rothenberg  has  consistently  sought 
the  representative  in  her  painting,  her  determination 
to  reduce  the  content  of  a  work  to  its  essential  ele- 
ments suggests  a  Minimalist  lineage. 

Rothenberg  emerged  in  the  1970s  as  a  pioneer  of 
New  Image  Painting,  a  movement  that  welded  repre- 
sentation to  abstraction  and  reacted  against  Minimal- 
ism's commitment  to  the  non-referential,  material 
object.  In  New  Image  Painting,  the  human  or  animal 
figure  emerged  from  an  abstract  background,  and 
Rothenberg's  paintings  were  typical  in  their  use  of  a 
starkly  reduced  figure  against  an  empty  Minimalist 
field. 

In  1973,  Rothenberg  introduced  the  horse  into  her 
imagery.  Kept  as  a  flat,  two-dimensional  emblem,  the 


For  the  Light.   1978-79 


horse  appealed  to  Rothenberg  for  its  easy  and  even 
divisibility  and  for  both  its  formal  and  emotional  con- 
tent. The  bold  horse  silhouette  in  For  the  Light 
(1978-79)  is  emphatically  outlined  with  a  thick  and 
free-flowing  black  line.  The  wide  and  dark  contour 
provides  a  shallow  recess  from  which  the  horse 
emerges,  while  the  bonelike  linear  element  in  front  of 
the  horse  flattens  the  space.  Rothenberg  once  com- 
mented that  the  horses  were  self-portraits,  finding 
that  the  longer  she  used  the  image  the  more  she 
invested  it  with  feeling  and  the  more  it  came  to 
reflect  her  emotional  state. 

By  the  early  1980s  Rothenberg  was  broadening  her 
thematic  range.  The  monochromatic  fields  of  horses 
gave  way  to  investigations  of  the  human  figure.  At  the 
same  time,  she  switched  from  acrylic  paint  to  oil 
paint.  Acrylic,  with  its  matte  finish,  had  reinforced  the 
flat,  two-dimensionality  of  the  canvas;  what  Rothen- 
berg now  wanted  was  the  reflective  and  atmospheric 


character  of  oil.  Holding  the  Floor  (1985),  with  its  lush, 
painterly  surface,  reflects  both  an  increased  use  of 
color  and  a  more  varied  brushstroke  that  accompa- 
nied the  shift  from  acrylic  to  oil.  There  is  a  thicker 
consistency  of  paint  and  the  surface  is  built  from  mul- 
tiple short  and  choppy  brushstrokes.  A  young  dancer 
placed  off-center  prepares  for  a  pirouette.  Rothen- 
berg uses  the  dancer's  gesture  and  posture  to  convey 
feeling,  here  perhaps  of  concentrated  effort  and  con- 
trol. The  dancer  seems  to  materialize  from  the 
surrounding  dense  space,  distinguished  by  deeper 
contrast  of  colors  and  longer,  curvilinear  brush- 
strokes. The  overall  effect  of  Holding  the  Floor  is  Post- 
Minimalist  in  its  multiple  visual  sensations,  emotive 
ambiguities,  and  voluptuous  application  of  paint. 


Holding  the  Floor,   I  985 


Joel  Shapiro 


Often  considered  a  link  between  the  Minimal  art  of 
the  late  1960s  and  the  content-laden  art  of  the  1980s, 
Joel  Shapiro's  art  derives  from  Minimalism  but  incor- 
porates narrative  elements  of  representation  and  figu- 
ration. At  first,  Shapiro  found  Minimalism  attractive, 
but  ultimately  decided  that  it  wasn't  inclusive  enough: 
he  was  constantly  seeking  to  put  more  into  the  work, 
particularly  matter  from  everyday  life.  In  1972,  he 
introduced  recognizable  imagery,  often  simplified  and 
miniaturized  representations  of  birds  and  horses  that 
insisted  on  an  intimate  relationship  with  the  viewer  in 
contrast  to  Minimalism's  large-scale  objectiveness. 

Shapiro  made  his  first  house  piece  in    1973.  The 
hand-sized  object  was  made  of  wood,  although  later 


Untitled  (House  on  Field).   1975-76 


houses  were  cast  in  iron.  The  house  sculpture  func- 
tions as  an  archetype  that  is  both  personal  and  univer- 
sal— it  is  accessible  and  speaks  to  the  viewer's  experi- 
ence. Untitled  (House  on  Field)  (1975-76)  presents  a 
miniaturized  house  isolated  on  a  Minimalist  field. 
Compact  and  dense,  the  house  encourages  a  close 
and  careful  reading.  The  combination  of  a  geometric 
form — a  pentagon — with  a  representation  of  shelter 
and  family  life  creates  a  tension  between  abstraction 
and  representation  that  unites  the  Minimalist  vocabu- 
lary with  Post-Minimalist  interest  in  content. 

Shapiro  has  made  drawings  since  the  beginning  of 
his  career.  The  drawings  of  the  1980s  often  have 
three-dimensional  counterparts  in  human-scaled  sculp- 


ture. Untitled  (1987)  is  a  study  of  rectangular  forms 
that  relate  to  the  body.  A  charcoal  and  chalk  drawing, 
rich  and  dense,  its  velvetlike  colors  of  black,  deep 
brown,  and  burgundy  seem  to  move  and  rub  against 
each  other.  Smudges  and  fingerprints  are  left  in  the 
background — evidence  of  the  artist's  gesture.  Appeal- 
ing to  the  psychological  more  than  the  physical,  the 
abstract  assemblage  suggests  a  boxy  human  torso  that 
kicks  its  legs.  Form  here  is  not  imitative  but 
metaphorical  of  human  experience.  Shapiro's  configu- 
ration was  not  intended  to  be  explicitly  referential, 
but  to  load  the  reduced  form  with  emotive  force. 


Untitled.   1987 


Frank  Stella 


Frank  Stella's  style,  although  always  abstract,  has 
undergone  a  radical  shift  over  the  years.  In  the  1960s, 
Stella  was  one  of  the  first  proponents  of  Minimalism, 
rejecting  both  the  idea  that  art  should  return  to 
depicting  real  things  (as  Pop  Art  was  to  do)  and  that 
abstraction  must  be  generated  by  the  fuel  of  passion 
and  existential  angst  (Abstract  Expressionism). 

In  late  1958,  after  moving  to  New  York,  Stella 
began  his  first  important  series,  the  Black  Paintings. 
Die  Fahne  Hoch  (1959)  is  one  of  the  group  of  twenty- 
four  black  stripe  paintings,  all  quite  large.  It  is  a  stark 
composition  of  painted   black   bands  separated   by 


Die  Fahne  Hoch,    1959 
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white  pinstripes  of  bare  canvas.  By  using  an  overall 
symmetrical  pattern  of  stripes,  Stella  was  attempting 
to  get  rid  of  spatial  depth.  He  also  sought  to  make 
non-relational  paintings,  works  whose  elements  did 
not  relate  to  anything  outside  themselves.  His  goal 
was  an  abstract  painting  that  could  not  be  read  as  an 
emotional  and  personal  record.  Although  his  insis- 
tence is  on  abstraction,  Stella  finds  suggestive  titles 
for  his  work.  Die  Fahne  Hoch,  a  German  marching 
anthem,  translates  as  "the  flag  raised,"  and  it  has  been 
suggested  that  the  flag  raised  by  Stella  was  one  repre- 
senting a  new  aesthetic  ideology. 

The  radical  shift  in  Stella's  work  came  soon  after 
1970,  when  the  austerity  of  his  Minimalist  style  gave 
way  to  a  rich  and  vivid  physical  exuberance.  His  paint- 
ings began  to  move  away  from  the  wall  through  the 
use  of  relief  elements  set  in  multiple  layers  with  sen- 
suous curves  and  brilliant  colors. 

Silverstone  (1981),  a  dense  and  tangled  composi- 
tion,  is  one  of  the  Circuit  series,  which   reflects 


Stella's  longtime  passion  for  car  racing.  The  metal 
relief  takes  its  name  and  serpentine  shape  from  a 
popular  English  racing  track.  The  outer  edges  of 
S//verstone's  background  roughly  form  a  rectangle,  but 
its  interior  ground  has  been  cut  away,  allowing  the 
viewer  to  glimpse  pieces  of  the  supporting  wall 
through  the  layered  shapes.  These  shapes  include 
undulating,  freewheeling  curves,  right  angles,  and  pro- 
tractor forms  in  a  jumbled  topography.  The  multiplic- 
ity of  irregular  shapes  has  no  fixed  point,  but  the  dis- 
similar elements  cohere  in  the  painted  surface.  The 
baroque  curves  and  robust  flourishes  move  the  eye 
throughout  the  work,  creating  the  feeling  for  continu- 
ous movement,  while  the  clashing  colors  with  their 
high  energy  levels  capture  the  excitement  of  car 
racing. 

These  relief  paintings  challenged  the  traditional  dis- 
tinction between  the  painterly  and  the  sculptural  and 
are  the  logical  outgrowth  of  Stella's  desire  to  stretch 
the  limits  of  abstract  painting. 


Silverstone.   1981 


Richard  Tuttle 


Between  1963  and  1965,  Richard  Tuttle  constructed 
small,  hand-sized  objects,  mostly  of  paper,  that 
addressed  issues  of  constructing — cutting,  incising, 
slotting,  and  folding.  In  1965,  he  continued  these 
explorations  with  cut-out,  painted  wood  reliefs.  He 
chose  colors  with  symbolic  associations  to  paint  his 
simple  configurations,  which  were  essentially  pic- 
tographs  or  ideograms  that  seemed  to  reference 
either  real  images  or  experiences  found  in  nature. 
The  reliefs  were  exhibited  either  on  the  wall  or  floor. 
Fountain  (1965)  uses  the  geometric  vocabulary  of  Min- 
imalism, though  its  modest  scale,  informal  presenta- 
tion, and  hand-made  construction  belie  other  Minimal- 


Fountam.   1965 
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ist  concerns.  Fountain  is  constructed  of  eight  planks 
that,  when  joined,  have  a  hole  at  the  center.  Painted  a 
light  gray,  the  color  suggests  flowing  water  or  a  mar- 
ble fountain.  The  edging  of  the  plywood  planks  is 
irregular,  yet  pristinely  finished  with  a  thin  strip  of 
wood  that  accurately  follows  the  contour  of  the  edge. 
The  whole  is  nailed  together,  filled,  sanded,  and 
painted  to  produce  a  uniform  surface. 

Around  1974,  Tuttle  began  to  create  wire  pieces 
that  projected  from  the  wall;  his  subsequent  works 
shift  between  two  and  three  dimensions.  Those  of  the 
1980s  are  rich  in  allusion  and  illusion,  and  juxtapose 
a  variety  of  materials,  shapes,  textures,  and  colors. 


Silver  Mercury  (1986)  is  a  constructed  sculpture  that 
addresses  the  issue  of  relationships  among  objects, 
substances,  and  perception.  Tuttle  has  incorporated 
cut  and  torn  shapes  of  painted  paper,  cardboard,  and 
wire,  all  of  different  textures  and  color,  with  unfin- 
ished materials  that  give  it  a  rough,  impermanent 
look.  This  humble  appearance  integrates  easily  with 
the  environment.  The  earlier  Fountain,  although  visu- 
ally different,  shares  this  quality  of  unpretentiousness. 
Any  sort  of  "presentation,"  in  fact,  would  be  anath- 
ema to  Tuttle.  Elusive  and  ephemeral,  Tuttle's  works 
address  essential  pictorial  issues  of  materiality  and 
identity,  even  as  they  change  in  form  and  substance. 


Silver  Mercury,   I  986 
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Jackie  Winsor 


Jackie  Winsor's  sculptural  style,  with  its  primary  geo- 
metric configuration,  its  concern  with  symmetry  and 
restraint,  marks  her  indebtedness  to  Minimalism.  Yet 
her  choice  of  everyday  materials,  the  hand-made  look 
of  the  works,  in  which  texture  plays  a  considerable 
role,  and  her  attention  to  small  details  situate  her 
within  the  Post-Minimalist  aesthetic. 

Trained  as  a  painter,  by  the  late  1960s  Winsor  was 
almost  exclusively  making  sculpture.  By  the  end  of  the 
1970s,  her  sculptures  were  freestanding  cubes,  made 
of  such  unconventional  materials  as  sheetrock  and 
cement,  that  overtly  displayed  the  process  of  their 
construction.  Winsor  uses  the  cube  to  explore  issues 
of  density,    mass,   and    material    in    Cement    Piece 


Cement  Piece,   1976-77 
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(1976-77).  She  transforms  the  reductive,  essentialized 
Minimalist  icon  by  penetrating  the  cube's  interior. 
Cement  Piece  offers  a  peephole  window  on  each  of  its 
four  faces,  creating  tunnels  that  lead  to  the  center  of 
the  piece.  These  openings  admit  enough  light  to  allow 
the  viewer  to  see  inside,  a  process  that  denies  the 
density  of  the  half-ton  sculpture.  Winsor  has  balanced 
opposites  and  initiated  speculations  about  the  distinc- 
tion between  exterior  mass  and  interior  space. 

Winsor's  continuing  investigation  of  construction 
and  the  logical  systems  of  structure  led  her  to  open 
up  her  cement  pieces.  She  became  interested  in 
revealing  the  interior  of  solid  forms  in  different,  more 
elaborate  ways.  Pink  Piece  (1988)  is  a  pyramidal  floor 


sculpture  of  four  steps,  with  rounded  edges.  Progress- 
ing upward,  the  steps  form  a  square  interior  space  of 
vibrant  pink — a  brilliant  hue  that  lends  energy  and 
sensuality  but  also  contrasts  with  the  smooth  gray 
cement  exterior.  Cracks  and  splits  record  the  working 
process.  Winsor  wants  to  push  the  structural  and 
physical  limits  of  the  material  and  is  resolute  in  her 
determination  for  hands-on  production  rather  than 
the  industrial  fabrication  introduced  by  the  Minimal- 
ists. Also  anti-Minimalist  are  the  human  scale, 
metaphorical  possibilities,  and  sensual  appeal  of  the 
work.  Yet  Winsor's  interest  in  emphasizing  the 
form,  material,  and  mass  of  the  structure  remains 
Minimalist. 


Pink  Piece,    1988 
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Works  in  the  Exhibition 


Unless  otherwise  indicated,  all  works 
are  from  the  Permanent  Collection  of 
the  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art 
Dimensions  are  in  inches;  height 
precedes  width  precedes  depth. 


Jennifer  Bartlett     (b.  1941) 

Falcon  Avenue.  Seaside  Walk.  Dwight 
Street.  Jarvis  Street.  Greene  Street.   1976 
Enamel  on  steel,  baked  enamel,  and 
silkscreen  grid,  5  I  x  259 
Purchase,  with  funds  from  the  Louis 
and  Bessie  Adler  Foundation,  Inc., 
Seymour  M.  Klein,  President,  and  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
77.22 

Rats    The  Countryman.    1989 
Painting:  oil  on  canvas,  72  x  72 
Cone:  break-formed  and  welded  hot- 
rolled  steel,  25  x   1 4 
Table:  painted  wood,   I83A  x  20  x  \7'/i 
Paula  Cooper  Gallery,  New  York 


Larry  Bell     (b    1939) 

Untitled.   1967 

Mineral-coated  glass  and  rhodium- 
plated  brass  on  plexiglass  base, 
577a  x  2474  x  247^  overall 
Gift  of  Howard  and  Jean  Lipman 
80.38a-b 

Via  del  Hombre  Rojo.   1991 

Mixed  media  on  canvas,  89 7^  x  70 

Collection  of  the  artist 

Mel  Bochner     (b    1940) 

Triangular  and  Square:  First  Diagonal. 

1974 

Pastel  on  paper,  38 7i6  x  50 

Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Victor  W.  Ganz 

83.1 

December,   1984 

Oil  and  enamel  on  paper,  527/a  x  45  7* 
Purchase,  with  funds  from  the  Drawing 
Committee  85.3 

Brice  Marden     (b    1938) 

Summer  Table.   I  972 

Oil  and  wax  on  canvas,  three  panels, 

60  x  105  overall 

Purchase,  with  funds  from  the  National 

Endowment  for  the  Arts  73.30 

Bridge  Study.    I  99  I 

Ink  and  gouache  on  paper, 

26l5/i6  x  347/i6 

Purchase,  with  funds  from  the  Drawing 

Committee  and  The  Norman  and 

Rosita  Winston  Foundation,  Inc.  92.27 
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Robert  Morris     (b.  1931) 


Frank  Stella     (b.   1936) 


Untitled.   1966 

Reinforced  fiberglass  and  polyester 

resin,  36  x  48  x  90 

Purchase,  with  funds  from  the  Howard 

and  Jean  Lipman  Foundation,  Inc. 

66.54 

Untitled,   1983-84 

Painted  cast  Hydrocal  and  paint  on 

paper,  57'A  x  71  V; 

Collection  of  Peter  and  Shawn 

Leibowitz 

Elizabeth  Murray     (b.  1940) 

Children  Meeting.   1978 
Oil  on  canvas,   101  x  127 
Purchase,  with  funds  from  the  Louis 
and  Bessie  Adler  Foundation,  Inc., 
Seymour  M.  Klein,  President  78.34 

Trembling  Foot.   1988 

Oil  on  canvas,  two  parts,  l36'/2  x  84  x 

24  overall 

Gift  of  the  Mnuchin  Foundation,  by 

exchange  90. 1  7a-b 

Susan  Rothenberg     (b.   1945) 

For  the  Light.   1978-79 
Acrylic  and  flashe  on  canvas,   105  x  87 
Purchase,  with  funds  from  Peggy  and 
Richard  Danziger  79.23 

Holding  the  Floor.   I  985 
Oil  on  canvas,  87  x  I47'/i<> 
Purchase,  with  funds  from  the  Painting 
and  Sculpture  Committee  86. 40 

Joel  Shapiro     (b.  1941) 

Untitled  (House  on  Field).   1975-76 
Bronze  on  wood  base,  207s  x  287e  x 
2  l9/i6  overall 

Purchase,  with  funds  from  Mrs.  Oscar 
Kolin  76.22a-b 

Untitled.   1987 

Charcoal  and  chalk  on  paper, 

537s  x427i6 

Purchase,  with  funds  from  Mrs. 

Nicholas  Millhouse  and  the  Drawing 

Committee  88.21 


Die  Fahne  Hoch.   1959 
Black  enamel  on  canvas,   12172  x  73 
Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  M. 
Schwartz  and  purchase,  with  funds 
from  the  John  I.H.  Baur  Purchase 
Fund,  the  Charles  and  Anita  Blatt 
Fund,  Peter  M.  Brant,  B.H.  Friedman, 
the  Gilman  Foundation,  Inc.,  Susan 
Morse  Hilles,  The  Lauder  Foundation, 
Frances  and  Sydney  Lewis,  the  Albert 
A.  List  Fund,  Philip  Morris  Incorpo- 
rated, Sandra  Payson,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Albrecht  Saalfield,  Mrs.  Percy  Uris, 
Warner  Communications  Inc.,  and  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
75.22 

Si/verstone.   1981 

Mixed  media  on  aluminum  and  fiber- 
glass,  l05'/2  x  122  x  22 
Purchase,  with  funds  from  the  Louis 
and  Bessie  Adler  Foundation,  Inc., 
Seymour  M.  Klein,  President,  the  Son- 
dra  and  Charles  Gilman,  Jr.  Founda- 
tion, Inc.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  M. 
Meltzer,  and  the  Painting  and  Sculpture 
Committee  81 .26 

Richard  Tuttle     (b.   1941) 

Fountain.   1965 

Painted  plywood,   I  x  397s  x  387< 

overall 

50th  Anniversary  Gift  of  Richard 

Brown  Baker  79.76a-h 

Silver  Mercury.   1986 
Painted  wood,  cardboard,  aluminum, 
acrylic,  homosote,  wire,  and  glue  with 
powdered  pigments,   14  x  8 ' 5/i <=  x  75/e 
Purchase,  with  funds  from  the  David 
M.  Solinger  Purchase  Fund  87.25 

Jackie  Winsor     (b.   1941) 

Cement  Piece.   1976-77 
Wire,  cement,  and  wood,  36  x  36  x  36 
Purchase,  with  funds  from  the  Louis 
and  Bessie  Adler  Foundation,  Inc., 
Seymour  M.  Klein,  President,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Robert  M.  Melzer,  and  Mrs. 
Nicholas  Millhouse  80.7 

Pink  Piece.   I  988 

Concrete  and  powdered  pigment, 

17  x  46  x  46 

Paula  Cooper  Gallery,  New  York 
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Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art 
at  Champion 

One  Champion  Plaza 
Stamford,  Connecticut  06921 

Gallery  Hours 

Tuesday-Saturday,   11:00-5:00 
Free  admission 

Gallery  Talks 

Tuesday,  Thursday,  Saturday,   12:30 
Tours  by  appointment 

Staff 

Eugenie  Tsai 
Branch  Director 

Cynthia  Roznoy 
Manager 

Jennifer  Landes 

Coordinator/Programs  and  Public  Events 

Angela  Kramer  Murphy 
Gallery  Assistant/Education 

Michelle  Maing 
Saturday  Receptionist 

The  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art 
at  Champion  is  funded  by 
Champion  International  Corporation. 
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